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; PICKFORD 
ASEBALL Whose arrival in Eng- 
land has been marked 
by great demonstra 
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Flashlights. 
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Broadway, Los Angeles, lighted up on the occasion of the installation of 
a new lighting system. As here shown it is a worthy rival of the Great 
White Way of New York. A celebration took place when it was first 

put in operation. (© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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’rocession of Bishops at the first Anglo-Cath- 

lic Congress going to the special High Mass 

that was a feature of the opening of the con- 

ress. They are here seen on their way to Bt. 

\lban’s Church at Holborn, London, England. 
Wide World Photos.) 


State coach, 
formerly the 
property of the 
German Em- 
peror im his ca- 
pacity of King 
of. Prussia. It 





was recently 








sold to a mov- 





ing - picture 
concern. 

(@ Western News- 
paper Union.) 


r 
Among the effects of William Hohenzollern, 
now an exile at Doorn, Holland, but formerly 
German Emperor, was this saddle used by him 
on gala occasions. The ex-Kaiser was exceed- 
ngly fond of pomp and ceremony, 























NOTICE TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS:—The MID-WEEK PICTORIAL will pay $10 for the best photographic print of any big 
event in the United States or Canada of the week’s news taken by an amateur photographer. The editors will make the choice. A ny other submitted 
prints used will be paid for at $2 each. Prints not used will be returned only if postage is sent. Send the prints unmounted, any size. Address 
The MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, Room 1708, Times Building, Times Square, New York.City. KQUC2Z 
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Notable Personalities in American Politics 
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. 
Governor James M. Cox address- 
ing a large throng from the steps 
of the State Capitol at Columbus. 
The Governor is an experienced 
campaigner and effective speak- 
er. He was listened to with deep 
attention as he discussed the is- 
sues of the campaign. 


(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 


































































ARTHUR MEIGHEN 
New Premier of Canada, suc- 
ceeding Sir Robert Laird Bor- 
den, who recently resigned. Mr. 
Meighen is the youngest man 
that has ever occupied that 
position in the Dominion. He 
was sworn in on July I0. The 
new Premier entered the Do- 
minion House of Commons in 
1908, and soon became prom- 
inent in debate and legislation. 
He rose to be Minister of the 
Interior, from which ‘post he 
was called to his present posi- 
; tion. The names of the mem- 
bers of the new Cabinet are 
expected to be announced 
shortly. It will probably con- 
tain members of both parties. 


(@ Ke ystone View Co.) 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic nominee for Vice Presi- 

J dent, addressing the people of Hyde Park, New York, from 

the steps of his mother’s home. The village turned out en 
masse and gave hima great welcome. 


(@ International.) 
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i 
MELENCIO 
Young Filipino of 26 years, who scored a triumph aed Rane = ————— Seed 
at the Democratic National Convention by the elo- Miss Alice Paul and her colleagues folding, sealing, and stamping letters contain- 
quence with which he presented the claims of the ing suffrage appeals. Left to right are Miss Paul, Miss Mary Thistle, Miss Ada 
Philippines to independence. Mixon, and Miss Elizabeth Kolb. (© Harris & Ewing.) 
(@ Harris & Ewing.) * 4 
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Intimate Phases 
of Home 


Life of Vice 


Presidential 












Nominees 











Summer home of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vice Presidential nominee 
on the Democratic ticket. The cottage is on the Canadian Isiand - 


of Montebello, New Brunswick, two miles from Eastport, Me. 
(@ F. G. Milliken.) 
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: Mrs. 
: Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 
é - with her four 
fe j é children on veranda 
- - of their Summer cot- 
“ ; siete * ae tage at Campobello Isl- 
vr oe . 
Pas =a 4: & se and, New Brunswick, 
i meat : Canada, just over the 
: te y\ Maine border. The chil- 
“ _ \W\ dren, from left to right, 
‘Sy = ; are: Elliot, John, 
B iy \ Franklin D., Jr., and 
We \ 
AF 4: : Anna, named after her 
ml 3 io | ihiek mother. The cottage 
af 4 ' ape Fg commands a fine view 
q sy P | of Passamaquoddy Bay. 
po Nie ? , eS (@ F. G. Milliken.) 
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ee ae TE ae y Governor Coolidge returning 
we ENG cy <3 Fes 4 Fi. Age a <j with pail of milk and milk- 
Tea ih PE : A. ee “ 1 ing stool after milking the 
, , : ; ; ee a _. | «6cows in the barn of his father 
Governor Coolidge, Vice Presidential nominee on the Repub- : : peer pr at Plymouth, Vermont. 
lican ticket, chopping wood at the farm of his father, John (@ futernaiional.) 
C. Coolidge, at Plymouth, Vermont. The Governor, while 
not exactly a “rail 
splitter” like Lincoln, ' P 
finds in the exercise a : ee 
welcome relief from . a ~ “ < : 
the cares of his office. ee a. = op 
(@ International.) a ee ‘ as Ewe —o 
¥ 32° ~ sol cp iniiiiaiiaal 
“ - r so ; = ad e", 
Ne r hat ta 
. , tenk 59 Pin pe: . 
Harvesting on the Fag . 
paternal farm, Gov- | fe Cay ' Ni 
ernor Coolidge is | 
renewing the expe- va 
rience of his early ERP | 5 2 y 
days. He is getting * / e 
into good physical we 
trim for the exact- 4 
ing work of the ; 
coming campaign, ’ SO a eae tee 
which will tax all Ms atid foe © x oy S.-i ie : 
his energies. : ee ae Capt ot ee ee =, 
(@ International.) 
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Passing of EKx-Empress 





Kugenie of France 


wht be 








The Empress 
as she ap- 
peared at a 
court function 
in 1865 
when at the 
height of 
power. 


(© Paul 
Thompson.) 




















EMPRESS EUGENIE: AND HER ONLY Last photograph tak- 
SON, THE PRINCE IMPERIAL, IN 1862.} on of the amet ante. 
= press, taken with 


Queen Ena of Spain at 
the residence of the 











X-EMPRESS EUGENIE OF FRANCE 











died in Spain July 11, 1920. Her passing Duke of Alba, nephew 
brings to mind a life more full of splen- of Eugenie, where she 
dor and shadow than that of any reigning spent, her 94th birth- 
personage for a century past. day, May 5, 1920. 
She was born May 5, 1826, being ninety- , (Q Wide World Photos.) 
four years old at the time of her death. She = 





was the Countess de Montijo, the daughter 
of an impoverished family, whose ancestors 
on the paternal side had originally come 
from Genoa, Italy.. On the mother’s side she See ace 
was descended from one of the Kirkpatricks i ee 
cf Scotland. While traveling in London she ‘ . 
met the future Napoleon III., who was at , 
that time an exile. After he had become Em- ii . Eb 
peror she met him again and her youth and 2% wh 2 
beauty won his heart. They were married ; ae cae : 
in Paris Jan. 30, 1853, she being at the AT DX Bere A 4! 
time twenty-seven years old. For a long ; , : 
period following that, the French Court was 4 ly : 
the most brilliant in Europe. Eugenie her- at, a , aff 
self was gay, thoughtless and frivolous. Liv- eee, as ’ : 
ing, however, in a dissolute court, there was wae : ; y : 
never the slightest blemish upon her repu- 5 ; 
tation. On March 16, 1856, the Prince Im- : 
perial, her only child, was born. Although bs | a ; 
not qualified for state problems, she at times er ; ‘ A 
acted as Regent while the Emperor was ab- 
sent from the kingdom. It has_ been : 
charged that the War of 1870-71 was brought ri age hay ey 
on by her constant urging, although Marshal Empress Eu- eae eh eae 
Leboeuf had emphatically declared that the genie shortly a ee 
French Army was in no condition for war. after her : 
After war was declared, it is said that Eu- marriage in 
genie clapped her hands gleefully and ex- 1853 — 
ie 53, sur 
claimed, “ This is my war.” Her happiness, 
however, was of short duration. On Sept. 4, rounded by 
1870, when the news came of the disaster the ladies of 
at Sedan and the captivity of Napoleon III., her court. 
the rage of the populace in Paris was so (From a painting ~ 
fierce that she was compelled to seek safety 2 ees ’ 


in flight. Accompanied by only one lady-in- aan ? re 3s 
waiting, she sought shelter at the home of an : 2 
American dentist, Thomas J. Evans, and as ' a 

soon as possible thereafter was conveyed to . “ 
the coast and sought refuge in England. ' % ah 


From that time on her life was one of unre- 
lieved sadness. In 1873 her husband died. 
Six years later, on June 1, 1879, the Prince 
Imperial was killed in a conflict with Zulus, 
he having gone to Africa in connection with 
the British Expedition. From that time on 
1| she resided in England, occasionally making 
trips to France, where, like a shadow, she 
hovered about the scenes of her former 
glory. During the World War her home at 
Farnborough, England, was turned into a 
hospital for weunded British officers. For 
some time past she had been on a visit to 
Spain and it was there that her death took 
) place suddenly July 11. The accompanying 
pictures show her at the time of her greatest 
i splendor and later in her widowhood. They 
portray also the death of the Prince Imperial. 
Her life was a melancholy commentary on 
the mutations of human destiny. 
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Empress presiding over a 

council of Ministers in Paris 

in 1859 during the absence 

of the Emperor Napoleon 
III. 





A 
| 


Tragic death of the Prince 

Imperial, Eugenie’s only 

son, June 1, 1879, in a con- 

flict with Zulus, near Itele- 
zi, South Africa. 


(From a picture by Janin.) 
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Poland Hard Pressed by Russians 
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HEAVY FIGHTING WAS RECENTLY IN PROGRESS. 
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HE military offensive of the Poles 
against Soviet: Russia has é¢nded in 
complete dfSaster. At the outst of 

the campaign the forward movement Was 
a pronounced“ success, and scarcely met 
with serious resistance up to the date of 





Romanoff church at Vilna, 
which is on the line of the 
Bolshevist advance, and 
seriously threatened with 


capture. (© Keystone View Co.) 











the capture of Kiev, May 8, 1920. This was 
effected by the aid of the Ukrainians. A 
bridgehead was established at Kiev, and 
for a week or two thereafter ccntests took 
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place for the recapture of the city. The 





Bolshevists finally succeeded in concentrat- 





ing sufficient troops to drive the Poles out 
of Kiev, and gradually forced them back 
toward the Polish frontier. The Poles re- 
sisted stubbornly, but were heavily out- 
numbered, and what had at first simply 
been a military retreat soan assumed the 
proportions of a rout. Stronghold after 
stronghold was taken by the Red forces, 
who are supposed to be under the com- 
mand of General Brusiloff, renowned as a 
commander during the World War. War- 
saw itself was threatened by the victorious 
advance of the Soviet troops, and reports 
were current that the capital would be 
evacuated by the Government. Calls for 
assistance were hurriedly sent to the Allied 
Powers, but the only response was that help 
would not be rendered until the Poles had 
withdrawn behind the boundary lines as- 
signed to them by the Peace Conference. 
It is stated that negotiations are progress- 
ing between the Allied Powers and the 
Soviet authorities looking toward a cessa- 
tion of the Bolshevist military advance, with 
possibly the promise that in that event a 
commercial treaty would be negotiated with 
Russia. It is evident that the military 
adventure of the Polish Government was 
premature. It was undertaken against the 
advice and almost despite the threa‘s of the 
Allied Powers. The plea put forward by 
the Poles was that they sought to regain 
the territory that properly belorged to them 
before the partition of 1772. This plea was 
not recognized as valid by the Surreme 
Council of the Peace Conference. At latest 
accounts the Soviet armies had captured 
Minsk, and Warsaw itself was seriously = 























threatened. 





The Allies were to see to it that Poland 
renounced any militaristic ambitions and 
withdraw to the front of Grodno, Brest- 
Litovsk, and South Przemysl. The Soviet 
armies were to halt within thirty miles of 
this line. Poland also was to avr-e to 
submit to decisions of the Peace Conference 
on all questions at issue, among those being 
that of Danzig and Teschen. A certain 


All classes of the population, students, 
professional men, and even women. are re- 
ported to be enlisting in the Polish Arny 
of National Defense. The chief obstacle t> 
Polish military success. it is alleged. is the 
great deficiency in’ arms and munitions. 
The Polish authorities have informed the 
Allies that if they could have 400,000 rifles, 
5,000 machi ns, 1,000 fielc s, to- , 
cars and tanks, they would be able to put the Allies that the continued success of the 
an army of 1.000.000 men in the field. It Soviet troops would stiffen German resist- 
was stated, under date of July 14, that a @nce at Spa to the execution of the terms 
provisional agreement had been reached of the Treaty of Versailles.. 
between the Soviet Government and the 
Allies that would halt military operations. 


























POLISH TROOPS MARCHING THROUGH WARSAW JUST 
PRIOR TO BEING ENTRAINED FOR THE FRONT. 





POLIS. 


Lb 
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POLISH WOMEN GUARDING A PUBLIC BUILDING IN VILNA. THEY ARE PARIOTIC, STRONG AND READY AS THE MEN TQ 
FACE DEATH. (@ Keystone View Co. 
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TOWN HALL AT WARSAW, THE CAPITAL OF POLAND, NOW SY PpoDOL PORTION OF KIEV, CAPTURED BY THE POLES BUT 
THREATENED BY THE SOVIET TROOPS. AFTERWARD EVACUATED. (© Underwood 4 Underwood. ) 
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POLISH PEASANTS ON THE LITHUANIAN. BORDER HASTILY ASSEMBLED FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE. THE SERIOUS CON- 
DITION OF THE POLISH ARMIES HAS MADE A NATION-WIDE MOBILIZATION NECESSARY. (© Keystone View Co.) 
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Momentous Conference of Allies and Germans at Spa 








Allied Powers 
conclusion of the Treaty of Versailles’ 


ig most important conference held by the 
with Germany since the 





















has been in progress since July 5 at Spa, 
by 


the German Government to confer with the 





Belgium. Plenipotentiaries were sent 
Allies on the subjects chiefly of disarmament, 
reparations, and the fulfillment by Germany of 


The con- 


—— 


the terms demanded by the treaty. 





ference almost at the outset came to a pause 
on the question of disarmament. The terms of 
the treaty required Germany to reduce her army 
to 100,000 men. The time for this reduction 


had been extended until July 10, 1920, at which 




















City of Spa, Belgium, where the conference is being held. 
(@ International. ) 
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GEN. VON 
SEECHT 
Member of German Cabinet, who was} 
called to Spa to give data on the question 

, of German disarmament. - 
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time it was supposed to be accomplished. It me See - eer 
appeared, however, that the Germans had still 
in being an army of 200,000 men. Pleas were nan Fes asics a , ioe 
made against the reduction of this number for a ‘ 


period of a year or more longer, in order to 


repress uprisings in Germany and prevent the 
spread of Bolshevism, which latter it was said 
The Allies refused to accept 
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~ ee 4 
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Spa, Bel- 
gium, quaint 
and ancient 
town re- 
nowned for 
its mineral 














was” imminent. 


ment of this condition the allied Premiers 
threatened to extend the occupation of 
their armies to the Ruhr district in Ger- 
many. This method of enforcing the 
terms was objected by the German 


set at 20,000,000 tons a year. It was 
pointed out that Germany had sold a large 
amount of coal to Holland and that this 


delivered to the 


this arrangement and made a counter demand 
that the reduction to 100,000 men be effected 
within six months from date. The army was 
to consist of 150,000 men October 1, 1920, and 


coal should have been 


to 











springs. delegates on the ground that the only Allies. The discussions at the conference 

be reduced to the ultimate figure of 100,000 t g P 7: oe ret : 
J -y 1. 1921. As a f f sta (© Seeman reason for military occupation specified in WT carried on for Germany by Chancellor 
anuary 1, ; Ss a penalty for non-fulfill- tional.) the treaty was a failure of Germany on the Fehrenbach and Foreign Minister Von 
Simons. Hugo Stinnes, the great coal, iron 




















question of reparations. Correspondence 
took place with Berlin, and finally the 
Germans signed the agreement under pro- 
test. The next difficult question encoun- 
tered by the conference was that of the 
coal to be supplied to France under the 
treaty. The original demand had been 
that Germany should deliver to the Allies 
29,000,000 tons of coal a year. The Ger- 
mans declared that this was impracticable 
without the ruin of German industry and 
offered to supply 13,000,000 tons a year. 
This was refused and the figure finally 


and newspaper magnate of Germany, also 
took part in the discussions, his arrogant 
and offensive method of expression evok- 
ing a rebuke from the President of the 
conference. The important question still 
remaining is that of reparation. It is under- 
stood that the Germans have two proposi- 
tions to present on this subject. The posi- 
tion of the Allied Powers in the Conference 
agree in most particulars, the British, how- 
ever, being concessive, while the French 
were inclined to insist upon a rigid fulfll- 
ment of the terms of the Treaty. 


















First photograph of the 

room in the Castle of 

La Traineuse, Spa, Bel- 

gium, where the sessions 

of-the conference are held. 
(@ Wide World Photos.) 


euse, 


Exterior view of the 
Castle of La Train- 


tempts are being made 
to enforce the terms of 
the German treaty. 


(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 
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: First America’s Cup Race 


Won by Shamrock IV. 





























The yachts at the start, the Resolute in advance, 
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having crossed the starting -line 58 seconds be- 
fore the Shamrock IV. 


(@ Rosenfeld) 














accident to 
the Reso- 
lute when 
her throat 
halyard 
parted, 
putting her 


out of race. 
(@ Keystone 
View Co.) 
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The racers sailing down the Jersey 
coast, the Resolute leading and out- 


footing her rival. 
(@ Wide World Photos) 
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HE first of the series of three out 
of five races to decide whether the 
America’s Cup, that has been in this 

country for sixty-nine years, should re- 
main here or be taken as a trophy to the 
other side of the ocean was sailed July 15, 
1920, and resulted in a victory for the 
challenger. It was not a satisfactory vic- 
tory, however, owing to an accident that 
occurred to the Resolute at a time when 
she was in the lead and seemed to be 
fairly well assured of winning. The 
yachts got off to an uneven start, the 
Resolute in advance because of rather 
faulty handling of the Shamrock IV. The 
wind was in the main light and fluky, and 
the skippers had to use all their seaman- 
ship in hunting out the breeze and coax- 
ing it into their sails. The race was fif- 


teen miles to windward and return. The 
Resolute was nearing the outer mark, 
nearly a third ot a mue in the lead, when 
her throat halyard parted and carried the 
jaw of the gaff away also, leaving the 
mainsail flutcering helplessly and putting 
the yacht out of the race. She kept on, 
however, under jib and staysail until she 
had rounded the mark in the lead, and was 
then towed into her anchorage inside 
Sandy Hook. The Shamrock IV. finished 
the course and thus won the race. The 
damage done the Resolute, it was ex- 
pected, would be repaired in time for her 
to compete in the second race of the series 
July 17. 
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Resolute, with her mainsail down, being 
towed back toward her moorings off Sandy 
Hook. 


(@ Rosenfeld) 
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Shamrock IV. crossing the finish line after \O ¢ 
the disabling of her rival. The corrected time ~ 
° wv 
was 4 hours, 24 minutes and 48 seconds. rN 
(@ Underwood and Underwood) S 
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Chart showing course sailed by the yachts, the 
solid line representing Resolute’s course and the 
dotted line Shamrock’s course. 
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Leaders of the 
Third Party 


at Chicago 
































THIRD party was formed in 

A Chicago, July 13,by a combina- 

tion of the groups which had 

been holding conventions in that city. 
The Platform Committee reported 
through George L. Record of New 
Jersey. It had added to the public own- 
ership plank the words “democratic con- 
trol,” thereby surrendering to the labor 
men, despite the expressed fear of the right 
wing that the little phrase really meant some- 
thing very like Bolshevism. Record reported a 
disagreement on the “public ownership of mines” 
plank, saying that the Conference Committee on Plat- 
form had not felt authorized to go quite that far. He said that 
there also was a divergence on the capital tax plank, largely as to the 











DUD- amount of the tax. The Plumb plan for the railroads, he said, had been ROB- 
LEY i nates +g — “tried to get a ee — tage the name.” . ERT M. 
ther planks were amnesty for all “political” prisoners, with no imprisonment 
FIELD MALONE because of industrial action or religious feelng, eae of the sedition and espionage LA FOLLETTE 
Formerly Collector laws, recognition of the right of labor to strike, abolition of injuctiions in all labor Senator from Wis- 
of the Port of New strife, election of Federal Judges for four-year terms, subject to the recall; the consin, who has ex- 
York, and a prom- initiative, referendum and recall; no declaration of war except in the case of military a d hi ‘li : 
inent firure in the invasion until the question has been submitted to the people; withdrawal of all pressed his wuling- 
: gu further participation in the Treaty of Versailles and refusal to commit our Govern- ness to receive the 
deliberations of the ment to being a party to the “exploitation of weaker peoples,” recognition of the nomination, if the 
Forty-eighters” at “Republic of Ireland” and Soviet Russia; no secret diplomacy and prompt publica- latform is such as 
Chicago. tion of all matters of State; the right of labor to an increased share in the manage- P h : t . 
(@ Pirie MacDonald. ) ment of and responsibility for industry and the inclusion of the Gompers Bill of e can accept. 
Rights for Labor drawn up at the recent Montreal convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and submitted by President Gompers to the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Convention Platform Committees. 
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Leading “Forty-eighters” at the convention of the 
third party being formed at Chicago. 
Left to right are C. J. France of 
Washington; S. J. Rypins of 
Minnesota; Dr. J. H. Meyers 
of Michigan, and C. F. 
Hoffman of Florida. 
The convention, after 
animated debate of 
several days, fell 
into the control 
of the radical 
wing. 


(@ International.) 








J. A. H. CHARLES 


HOPKINS, F. 

Chairman of || HOFFMAN 

the Executive || of Florida, one 

Committee of the of the chief de- 

Committee of Forty- 
eight. 


(@ Champlain Studios.) 


baters in the discus- 
sions on the platform. 
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—————SSS=_=_=SSS===EE——————— as 
Struggles of Unionists and Sinn 


Feiners in Ireland 





Military guarding Carlisle Bridge 


. GENERAL LUCAS, 
d tly th 
of ee eset | Preteen d saathos tov British commander who was kidnapped by the Sinn 


' : , Feiners and whose place of captivity is unknown. A 
the Irish factions. Behind them letter has been received from him saying that ‘ne is 
is seen the Union Jack flying from helen wal troahed 

electric light pole. ing 4 


(@ Underwood &¢ Underwocd. ) 








BATTLE OF THE BOYNE JULY 12, 1690. THE ENGAGEMENT WAS BETWEEN FRENCH AND IRISH FORCES, LED BY 
JAMES II, WHO WAS SEEKING TO REGAIN HIS THRONE, AND THE FORCES LED BY KING WILLIAM III. OF ENGLAND. 
IT RESULTED IN VICTORY FOR THE LATTER. 
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Irish Raids, British 


and Sinn Fein Cou 


eS 


HE 12th of July was looked forward to in met wit 
‘3 the United Kingdom with considerable trep- France 
idation. It was the date celebrated by The ann 
Orangemen because of the victory of William brated 
of Orange over James II. at the Battle of since, a 
Boyne, July 12, 1690. James had fled from outbreak 
England as a result of an insurrection of the celebrati 
English people and had sought refuge in France, with mo 
and later, with the aid of French troops, had cause of 
landed in Ireland, where a great many of the time pas 
inhabitants flocked to his standard.’ In the ‘In B 
meantime the English had invited William of Ulster I 
Orange, who had married a daughter of James, taken t 
Brit- a Anne, and who was a Protestant, to become * machine 
ish troops ‘ their ruler. He had accepted and had been serve to 
. P “ ; enthroned when the attempt of James to re- surprise 
passing through . * gain his kingdom brought William and his however 
Cartkisle Square, yf Pe troops to Ireland. A great battle was fought There w 
Londonderry, over » ee ©... “Tang, ¥. a, on the Boyne River, in the Province of Lein- Orange 
ground that had i a % See mn ; ster, on the date above mentioned, and James = 
‘ ra a? er 2 ( 
been the scene of ac ais 
bloody fighting. 
(@ Underwood & Un- 
derwood. ) 
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$ 
KING 





Bishop Street, Londonderry, ie 

showing the ‘barricade. that oli Nile! Coens, Sate eee 
s 8, ‘ address, in whic 

had been thrown across Aber- he repeated his threats of armed resistance 

corn Road. At this spot se- in case the British Government sought to 

vere fighting occurred in the impose the provisions of the Home Rule 


rioting that held thé town in | Bill on a reluctant Ulster. He called e.pe- 
cial attention to the fact that Sinn Fein 


terror and rege approached courts were being organized in all parts of 
civl war. Ireland and usurping the province of rogu- 
(@ Underwood & Underwood.) larly constituted courts of the British 


SS Government. He declared that if the Gov- 
a ae y 4, ’ \: ernment were not able to repress such 
—Sberp Se PTD / a f 3 gross infringements upon its prerogatives, 


- E et 2a it would better resign and leave the work 
" ; to others. 

‘eins age? Nothing is more singular and curious 

; ery than this exercise of judicéal power by 

representatives of the self-constituted Irish 

House of Dr. a ogee ae nae pearance more cases 

. were submitted to these improvised courts 

Donovan in than to those that have official conetiati: 

Cork that — ~_— aay a their behests, litigants 

: submit to their decisions, and nothing is 

was wrecked lacking to the ordinary processes of a 

in the at- - a — court except the seal and stamp of the 

tempt to de- British authorities. Whether it is apathy 

stroy the = the part of pe a or a fear that 

. ie 1¢ suppression of the courts ma ar- 

oe : : ticipate the civil war that has fom Goan 

s. dreaded, is a matter of conjecture. In 

(© Ketel 6 Ber- the meantime attacks on the barracks con- 

bert.) sale? ; : tinue, troops are brought by thousands 

” into the disturbed districts, and although 

martial law has not actually been pro- 

claimed, the country is virtually in a state 

of siege. This is notably the case in the 

= oe ie pint Bat na have been bar- 

: ricaded and passersby permitted to traverse 

as ? _~ ne, them only under the most rigid conditions. 

on lon erry, Rae Improvised forts of sand bags have been 

that is chiefly ti -_ created at the street corners and in the 

inhabited by | | ; ae public a The — 

adil ' are fully equipped ‘with arms and sup- 
Unionists, who , ! ported by ormered ears and tanks. . 

were 80 closely ine By far the most serious of all rebellious 

besieged by Sinn ewes outbreaks that have been so frequent in Unionist ins 

Feiners in the ager Ireland during the past year has been that lonist ins 

recent disorders : at vo peng There is a strong Union- Carlisle Br 
that they had ome “art | : ot exasperation that existed “bowen. 7neve S08 

to be rescued by —_— pi gd 7 alt Unionists and the Sue Feiners found ex- sion pitched 
an armored car. er sy. Pe ‘ : “PEN pression in something that very closely tween the 
: a : Pia) Sete gk resembles civil war. , , 

(@ Underwood € 3 es * Ze ; Be Se Me ; “~S inhabit 


derwood. ) , ae SE eee nae - ; 
° it ee ee: a z . 3 ‘ ’ 
. ‘ ‘ (@ Und 


wee a sy bs “ 
ee 
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itish Repression 


Courts of Law 
——_—_—_—— 


met with a crushing defeat. He fled to 
France and the insurrection was repressed. 
The anniversary of the battle has been cele- 
brated by the Orangemen of Ireland ever 
since, and has often been accompanied with 
outbreaks of more or less seriousness. The 
celebration was looked forward to this year 
with more than the usual apprehension, be- . ; : : 
cause of the state of revolt that for a long ‘ . SS ‘ ws ae 
time past has threatened civil war in Ireland. a . - r - 

‘In Belfast, which is the capital of the 
Ulster Province, especial precautions were 
taken to repress disorders. Troops with 
machine guns and artillery were held in re- 
serve to quell any possible uprising. To the 
surprise and relief of the British authorities, 
however, the occasion passed off peacefully. 
There was a great parade, in which 25,000 
Orangemen participated, but despite provoca- 
tive slogans carried by the marchers there 
was no disaster. 

















Dail Eireann 
court in session 
at Cork. Left 
to right are 
Sean Nolan, D. 
J. O’Oallachain 
and Sean Jen- 
nings. Note the 








Gaelic names. 
‘(@ Kadel & Herbert.) 


LAN 





Sinn Fein court 
at Cork trying 


cases of misde- 





meanors. It 
claims that its 
decisions are 


“quick, sharp 


and just.” 
(© Kadel & Herbert.) 

















Refugees flee- 

ing from Lon- 

donderry at Cul- 

more Point where 

ferry connection is 

made with the Midland 

Railway. Hundreds 

availed themselves of this 
means of escape. 


(@ International.) 


Unionist inscription at the end of 
Carlisle Bridge in Londonderry, 
where for many nights in succes- 
sion pitched battles took place be- 
tween the Uniqgiet and Sinn Fein 
inhabitants of the city. 


(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Ireland an Armed Lamp and See thing With Revolt 


tomy, TR tig 



































Group of Unionist women and girls, 

after the, rioting in Londonderry 

had ceased, gathered about what 

had been an improvised sandbag 

defense. While open warfare has 

been suppressed in that city, sniping 
still persists at night. 


(© Underwood & Underwood. ) 
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One of the fortified street corn2rs 
in the City of Londonderry, where 
for over a week what was prac- 
tically civil war prevailed. Many 


lives were lost, traffic and ccm- 
merce were suspended, and organ- 
ized bands terrorized the city. 


(@ Underwood & Underwood. ) 
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House from which the 
British General Lucas 
was kidnapped at Kil- 
berry on the River 
Blackwater. A band of 
armed Sinn Feiners 
rode to the place in 
automobiles, waited for 
the General, who was 


out, and captured him 
on his return. His 
place of imprisonment 
is not known, though ' 
an earnest search is ew meee ae he bist 

being made for it. . Yet. AAA cl Ai 


(© Underwood 4 Underwood.) : p 7 we hoot yy 
»—> + ‘ phe wa cAb PE Gee bo VR aa 
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An unusual ‘and interesting 
sport event took place recently 
near Paris, France, when Re- 
nault tanks engaged in a race 
up and down a hill of 60 degrees’ 
slant. Two are here seen, neck 
and neck, at top of the hill. 


(@ Kadel & Herbert.) 
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The hill up which the race was 

made was so difficult to negoti- 

ate that some of the tanks found 

it necessary to turn about and 

go up backward. The struggle 

between the ponderous monsters 
was very exciting. 


(@ Keystone View Co.) 


and amusing features was one 

that recently took place at 
Satory, France, near Paris, between 
Renault tanks, such as did such re- 
markable service during the World 
War. It was a gruelling test of what 
these machines were able to do in the 
way of speed and hill climbing. The 
length of the course was 2,500 meters, 
equivalent to about 2,700 yards. The 
course was a very difficult one, pur- 
posely so. There was first a level 
distance to enable the cars to gather 
speed, then a steep hill of about 60 
degrees’ slant, the tanks having to 
turn about at the top of the hill and 
descend; then over 200 yards through 
a thick wood, followed by a drop into 
a quarry in which there was water, 
then over obstacles and_ tangled 
bushes and rough road until the end 
was reached. It had rained the day 
before, the hill was slippery, and 
some of the tanks only took the hill 

by going up backward. 


\ RACE that had some unusual 





The competing tanks preparing 
to climb the hill at Satory, while « $44 
the spectators wait the signal for Steen \ A 
the racers to start. : ie ae Ae aN Sine we, 
(@ Kadel & Herbert.) . —_ y : ~ ; ys Pes car 2 P . 4 
< “at ws 
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HUGO STINNES 

German multi-millionaire and member of 
the Reichstag, and one of the most power- 
ful figures in Germany. He has enormous 
interests in iron, coal, and newspaper en- 
terprises. He is described as a man of 
fifty years with hard features and stiff 
black hair. He spoke at Spa as the repre- 
sentative of business interests that were 
vitally involved in the matter of repara- 
tions. His manner was truculent, and he 
was rebuked by the President of the con- 

ference. (© International.) 
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Latest 


News 


Photographs 
Happenings 


First aerial transportation booking office in the United States. A lady is here seen 
booking passage to see the yacht races from the sky. The office is in a large New 
York hotel. At the side is the schedule of prices charged for aerial voyages. 


(© Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Obverse 
view of the 


new Victory Medal, of which 5,000,000 will 
be distributed to United States participants 
in the war. 


- of the Vic- 


itunes mcotae 


tory Medal,’ designed by James Earl 
Fraser, photographed from the original 
plaster cast of clay model. 


(Photos © Underwood 4 Underwood.) 


SECRETARY OF WAR BAKER DECORATING GRAVES OF THE FRENCH DEAD AT ARLINGTON CEMETERY ON BAS. 
TILE DAY, JULY 14. GENERAL PEYTON C. MARCH (TALLEST FIGURE) IS SEEN A LITTLE TO THE RIGHT. 


(© Harris €£ Ewing.) 
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Powerful Sunlight Are That 
Takes Moving Pictures at Night 














IGHT photography is the newest thing-in the motion-picture ee 
N business. Two years ago had anybody said it was possible to 
photograph an object by night two miles from a source of arti- 
ficial light, he would immediately have been set down as a dreamer. Now, how- 
ever, this feat is accomplished with almost nightly regularity by some film 
company. 
The thing that made such photography possible was the invention of a new 


electric lamp built on the principle of the battleship searchlights whose rays 
search the sea. : 

The new giant movie beacon here shown is built expressly for outdoor work. 
As studio lamps go, it is the Goliath of them all. Standing on a great steel tripod 
eight feet six inches high, and mounting a great “beam-shooter” twenty-four 
inches in diameter, it is capable of sweeping an entire landscape. Perhaps the 
most unique feature of the lamp is the manner in which it concentrates its beam. 
For this express purpose it is equipped with an iris shutter similar to the shutter 
on a camera, which enables the operator to govern the throw of the light. This 
device obtains for the director the effect of the “fade-out” so essential in modern 
movie photography. When used as a flood light, this lamp is capable of 100,000 
candle power, and as a spotlight it increases to 2,400,000. Operating on direct 
current only, its voltage ranges from 95 to 140. 

The most valuable asset connected with the new light is the fact that it adds 
much to the artistic value of the screen. Novel and pleasing effects are obtained, 
thus enhancing the beauty of the photoplay in which this method of lighting is 
used. A director can get the following combinations of lighting effects: Flood 

lighting; spot lighting, with or without a beam; reflected lighting; 








diffused; back lighting; a series of spots with novel effects; fade-ins 
C and fade-outs; or general illumination. 























































New giant movie 


beacon, a_ veritable Beautiful effect produced 

; P , in a picture taken at night 
Goliath of ita kind. by the Sunlight, Arc. The 
The important parts name of the arc is justified 
by the clearness with which 


are (1) Iris dia- every detail is reproduced. 


phragm, (2) Ray- The charm of the picture is 

enhanced by the contrast 

breaker, (3) lens, (4) of the illuminated space 

: with the surrounding dark- 
diffuser. ness. 






































The arc in action, showing the delicate tracery of the part of Filming a night scene in “The Heart of a Fool.” The beacon 


the trees and bushes that come within the zone of light. The is mounted on a great steel tripod, eight feet six inches high 
and the beam that it shoots is twenty-four inches in diameter. 


hs It has a range of about two miles. 
operating on direct current only, ranges from 95 to 140. (Pictures Courtesy of Mayflower Photo-Play Corp.) 


effect is that of exquisite lace work. The voltage of the light, 
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Miss Ida Schmall 
giving a diving 
exhibition at 
Manhattan 
Beach, New York, 
at the Olympic 
swimming try- 
outs. Miss 
Schmall is an ex- 
pert diver and 
swimmer of wide 
reputation. 


(© International. ) 
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Land and Water Sporting 
Events of National and 


International Interest 



































Charles Stephens of Bristol, England, getting into the barrel in 

which he went over Niagara Falls on July 11. The barrel was of 

his own construction. He was killed in the daredevil attempt, and 
up to July 14 his body had not been recovered. 


(@ International.) 
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Harold W. Webb (at transit) taking the official measurements 
of the Resolute, the American yacht that will defend the Amer- 
ica’s Cup against the Shamrock IV. The preliminary measure- 
ment indicated that the Resolute would have a time allowance 

of over six minutes. (@ Rosenfeld.) 

















Canoe which is said by its inventor, Charles H. Clark, to be 
absolutely safe, provided certain principles are observed. He 
demonstrated to the public recently that one canoe can hurdle 
another, as well as follow in the wake of a ferryboat and make 
a speed of 12 miles without upsetting. He is here seen hurdling ' 


another canoe, walking to the bow before the last movement. 
(© Kadel & Herbert.) 
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Finish of the Grand Prix at Paris. The Grand Prix is to Paris what the Derby is to London, and always engages the 
entries of the greatest thoroughbreds of the country. The race this year was magnificent and the finish intensely 
, exciting. f 


(@ Western Newspaper Union.) 





Lawn tennis championship struggle at Wimbledon 
between the champions of America and France. 
The match resulted in a victory for America. John- 
ston and Tilden (at the right) are here shown 
playing the last set against the French pair, Gobert 
and Laurentz. A great throng was present, and 

applause was frequent at the many brilliant 

plays that the struggle developed. 


(@ International.) 


Johnston and Tilden in play at the: Wimbledon 
tournament, where they defeated the French 
contenders for the championship. Johnston is in 
foreground. The pair have brilliantly upheld the 
colors of America, Johnston meeting with only one 
defeat, by an Englishman, while Tilden went through 
the tournament without a single check from any of 
the foreign contestants. (© International.) 
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Pitchers Who Have Won the Coveted Honor of a No-Hit 
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CY YOUNG 

Veteran who pitched 
three no-hit games, 
the first in 1897 for 
Cleveland against 

Cincinnati. 








NAP RUCKER 
The left-handed wiz- 
ard who for many 







































-HOD ELLER 
years was a tower 0 .. Star pitcher of the Cin- 
strength to the Brook- a” , ’ ae 

cinnati Champions, 
lyn team, and whom » 
opposing batters held wae in 1918 we out 
in great respect. In his opponents with- 


1908, while pitching out a hit. 

against Boston, he 

held that aggregation 

of sluggers without 

allowing a hit or a 
run. 


(Photos © International, 
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ey liens ae | Leading Batsmen of the 


Majer Baseball Leagues 


July 12, 1920. 





sf é 
AMERICAN LEAGUE. 
Player and Club. G. A.B. R. H. P.C. 





Sisler, St. Louis..:.75 302 59 127 .421 
Speaker, Cleveland .77 298 71 121 .406 
Jackson, Chicago ..71 284 47 113 .308 
Ruth, New York...72 246 76 94 .382 
Weaver, Chicago ...75 318 60 115 .362 


NATIONAL LEAGUE, 


Player and Club. G. A.B. R. H. P.C 
Hornsby, St. Louis.7s8 309 50 114 .360 





Earl Smith, N. Y..#+# 137 10 47 .343 

Roush, Cincinnati .t 255 34 S84 .320 JOE WwooD 

Konetchy, Brookly:.62 243 27 79 .325 ee a ' " rT ” 
ae eo or “Smoky Joe,” as he was called because of the way he “burned 





them over the plate, who helped win several championships for the 
Red Sox. He pitched a no-hit game in 1911. 
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CHIEF 
BENDER 
Mainstay of 
the Athletics 
in many 
World’s Series, 
who pitched a 
not-hit, no-run 


game in 1914. 





























. “BABE” RUTH 
Greatest hitter of them all, snapped just as he was lining out a home run 
brand in a game with Detroit. Up to July 12 he had made 27 homers. 


ee . 


of his own particular 
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No-Run Game, and Batter Who Is a Terror to All Pitchers 

































































EARL HAMILTON 
Crack pitcher of the Pittsburgh 
team, and who for many years 
twirled for the St. Louis nine 
and helped to keep it in the race. 
He pitched a no-hit game in 
1912. 


ERNIE 
SHORE 

Now with the 
Yankees, for- 
merly with the 
Red Sox. In 
1917 he pitched 












CHRISTY MATHEWSON 


Dean of pitchers, who had 

no equal in his prime and 

who twice has let his op- 

ponents down without a 
hit or run. 



















RUBE 
MAR- 
QUARD 
pre seinen Star moundsman 
4 


of the Dodgers, 
who pitched a no- 
hit game in 1915. 


3wiftest pitcher 
ever in the game, 
who, after four- 
teen years, re- 
cently won a 
no-hit -game 
against the 
Red Sox. He 
fanned ten 
of them. 


























vas “BABE” RUTH 

Swinging himself around with the force of the blow that had just knocked! out a homer at 

Detroit. For the feat he was presented with 2 diamond - studded watch fol) by the Detroit 
K. of C. 
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Parade in Berlin 
June 20, 1920, 
protesting 
against so-called 
Polish despotism 


in East and West 
Prussia. 


(@ Underwoed ¢ 
Underwood.) 
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have decided by a-large majority to remaia 
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hy 
Plebiscite Agita- r 


tion in Germany 


Y the decision of the Peace Conference and 
B in accordance with the principle of self 

determination, certain districts of East and 
West Prussia were left subject to a public vote 
or plebiscite of the inhabitants as to whether 
they should remain under the sovereignty of 
Germany or be attached to the new Republic of 
Poland. There is a strong element of Poles in 
the povuletion, chiefly among the laboring class, 
while the German element is represented by the 
commercial and financial element. Vigorous 
electioneering has gone on in the period since 
adjournment of the Peace Conference, designed 
to affect the result of the forthcoming election. qi 
In some cases this has been accompanied by riot- : 
ing aud disorder. The pictures on this page 
show a great popular demonstration that took 
place in Berlin on June 20, 1920, as a protest 
against the severance of the provinces from 
Germany. The particivants carried banrers 
with various slogans declaring that the province 
should remain German and urging that the Ger 
man inhabitants do their utmost to bring about 
that result. The plebiscite was originally to 
have been taken on May 12, but owing to the 
necessity of more time to perfect the prelim- 
inary arrangement the date was deferred until 
July 12 Report s from the election are as yet 
meagre and unconfirmed, tut it seems to he 
today fairly well established that both provinces 





inder German sovereignty 
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re TkSgruppe Norden, 
Great demonstra- 
tion at the Ger- i 
man capital, with j 
slogans and ban- q 
ners declaring that 
the plebiscite dis- 
tricts must remain 
German. 
(@ Underwood 4 
Underwood.) 
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.INNUAL PRODUCTION OF SOFT COAL PER WORKMAN | , 
IN GERMAN MINES 1852 — 1919 7) 1 
\|— ——J ala) oe | ; 
1852 188i 19 i918 © 1919 (VAN || Diagram showing 
« _ 2 225,34 — . — a am T a i ay Senge: =e rw \ i 
JO7TEMEN | IGISOMEN 72 567 MEN fe 83.555 MEN , 97.332 _ {|| the part human 
};} 228 TONS’ 521 TONS es 249 TONS MEN qe Y (i! 
EACH 5 a pt EACH 653 TONS y ‘| labor took in ‘the 
F 1 ! 





























production of bitu- 
minous coal in Ger- 


many. 
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WING to the assignment of the Sarre Basin to the French in So Oj toa 
() compensation for the destruction of French mines at Lens, 

Germany lost her principal source of supply of hard coal. | 
She is therefore turning her attention to the development of the 
bituminous coal supply. Much of this is found in the Ruhr dis- 
trict, the occupation of which has been threatened by the Allie 
unless Germany complies with the terms of the treaty. Much 
of the bituminous coal is molded into briquettes for easie 


transportation. In’ Prussia alone 83,000,000 tons of soft coal 
were mined in 1918. The question of coal is one of the most 
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‘ important now being discussed at the Spa Conference 
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has increased. 





Diagram indicating how || This diagram shows the 
growth of Prussia’s bi- 
minous coal briquettes | tuminous coal industry 
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Victoria Cross recipients as guests of the King 
and Queen of England at Buckingham Palace. 
There were over a hundred of these who wore 
the highest honor that: can be conferred for 
bravery in Great Britain. They included not 
only heroes of the late war, but survivors of 
long ago campaigns. 
(@ International.) 
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; The “whirligig of time” has an illus- The Prince of Wales being initiated 

| tration in this picture of a former when the Renown crossed the liné of 

, Russian General reduced to selling cig- the Equator April 17, 1920. He was 
arettes in the streets of Kiev. He had lathered by “Father Neptune” and then 

\ his choice between this or starvation. tipped back into a pool to be ducked 
The picture was taken shortly after y three times three. 


the taking of Kiev by 
the Poles May 8, 1920. 
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Fourteenth century 
fresco believed to 
represent the poet 
Dante and painted on 
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the very wall where ‘ . 
he was originally 
buried in Ravenna in (e 
1321. The garb and : 
pose of the picture 4 
are identical with 4 ‘ . 
those of the bust 4 ‘ 
over the monument ‘ 
to Dante, executed || P.4 
in 14283 by Pietro ; 
“The Faun,” a colossal work by Paul Darde, re- Lombardi. The dis- |F ‘ 
cently exhibited at the Paris Salon. The figure covery has especial 
is one of tremendous power and the half-cunning, interest in connec- ‘ Me 
half-bestial expression of the face is in complete tion with the sixth |)» #* 
harmony with the mythological conception of the centenary of Dante’s = 
man-animal. Darde is a young sculptor who has death, to be cele- 
recently flashed on the art horizon of Paris, and brated in 1921. 
is creating a great sensation in the French cap- Z 
ital. He began life as a shepherd in the Cevennes. ee 
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Daring Aviators at Dizzy Heights— Among 
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AIRPLANE AT A HEIGHT OF 5,000 FEET APPROACHING THE MONT BLANC GROUP IN THE ALPS. MONT BLANC 
TOWERS TO A HEIGHT OF 15,810 FEET, AND IS THE HIGHEST PEAK IN THE RANGE. 


FLYING OVER MONT BLANC ITSELF, WHICH IS ONLY EXCELLED IN HEIGHT IN 


_EUROPE BY THE CAUCASUS. THE PLANE, TO CLEAR IT, ROSE TO A HEIGHT 


¢é Herbert.) 


OF 16,: 


250 FEET. 


(Photos © 
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VHE Alps are the most remarkable range 
of mountains in Europe in extent, and 
are only surpassed in height by the 

Caucasus. Their peaks are covered with 
perpetual snow and present with their mag- 
nificent glaciers and countless cascades, 
together with the dense forests that cover 
the lower part of their slopes, the most pic- 
turesque scenery in Europe. Their dizzy 
heights have been a perpetual challenge t 

daring climbers, and hundreds of lives have 
been lost in the attempt to reach them. The 
Alps may be said to originate on the shore 
of the Mediterranean between Lyons and 
Nice. They form a crescent-shaped chain, 
covering a large part of Switzerland, 
France, Northern Italy, Bavaria, Austria, 
and Bosnia. The glaciers present the ap- 
pearance of a frozen torrent. They are 
constantly moving. Daring aviators have 
flown across the Alps, but incur great risk 
owing to the variability of the air currents. 
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the Alps 


ITSELF 





